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The Motion Picture 

By J. P. McGowan 

To consider the present condition of the motion picture, it must 
be viewed from two angles. First, as a purely commercial industry; 
second, as an art. 

Industrially, I believe it has already passed its zenith. This does 
not mean that it is no longer an important industry, or that it is 
impoverished. It means, rather, that the day is passed when small 
capital, coupled with boundless presumption, is capable of creating 
a millionaire over night. Daily it is becoming more substantially 
commercialized, which is but another way of saying that the con- 
servative element is coming into the ascendant. 

As an art, however, it is my opinion that it just now is standing 
upon the threshold of its success, for its promoters are just awakening 
to its possibilities and beginning to recognize the standard of artistic 
excellence that not only is possible, but which it is imperative that 
they maintain if they are to preserve their art. We are coming to 
understand that the motion picture, as an invention and a mechanical 
marvel is no longer interesting for that reason alone. It is no longer 
a novelty. The younger generation from which a large per cent of 
our patrons are drawn, see nothing wonderful in it, for they cannot 
recall the day when it has not existed. Having lost its mechanical 
interest, if it is to live, it must be developed into a new mode of 
expression, a new art, and just as the art of printing is no longer 
marvelled at as a mechanical accomplishment, but an art dependent 
upon the perfection of its output, so the motion picture must no 
longer be regarded as a curiosity, but rather as an art whose value 
depends entirely upon the breadth of its scope as a medium of expres- 
sion. 

Like the other arts, the motion picture has its faults, its limita- 
tions and its virtues. That its merits, like those of the other arts, 
predominate over its faults, I believe, may be taken for granted, else 
it would die of its own weakness, a thing of which it seems to be in no 
danger at present. 

Strictly speaking, it would be better to say of the motion picture 
that it is not a new art, but rather a new combination of three of the 
oldest of the arts, literature, the drama and art in the limited sense of 
picturing. Its component parts being taken bodily from those arts, 
it naturally must possess faults, limitations and virtues in about the 
same proportion that they are possessed by each of the three. Per- 
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sonally, I believe that its chief fault is likewise the chief fault of the 
others, i. e., the submerging of its possibilities to the yoke of commer- 
cialism; the limitation of its powers of expression. A thesis written 
about this phase, however, must be deadly monotonous, for it could be 
nothing more than a repetition of what already has been written and 
said multiplied thousands of times regarding the other arts. 

As for what the motion picture can best accomplish, I may say 
briefly that personally I regard it as the foremost educator of the day, 
allowing one possible exception — the newspaper. In one sense of the 
word, its scope as an educator is broader than that of the press, for 
while the press supplies statistics to be remembered, its accounts of 
happenings, its stories of customs and its general efficiency as an edu- 
cational factor, depend entirely upon the imagination of the reader 
and his ability to visualize in his mind the events of which he reads. 
Through the motion picture, this visualization is done for him. He 
need not read a lengthy account of what a battlefield looks like, but 
need only look at the screen before him to see that battlefield for him- 
self and watch what is going on and how it is accomplished. 

By the above remarks, I do not mean to discount the power of 
the press, nor do I mean to intimate that the world, if it had to lose 
one of the two, would be better off by keeping the motion picture. I 
mean rather to emphasize the fact that whatever education is gained 
through the medium of the motion picture is a subconscious education 
while the education gathered from the printed page is acquired only 
by a conscious effort. The motion picture might be said to be the 
administration of the bitter pill of education with a decidedly pleas- 
ant sugar coating. If it has done no other thing, it has absolutely 
destroyed the thing— distance. Distance no longer exists, for we have 
sat in Keokuk or Kankakee or Kalamazoo and have looked through 
the eye of the camera at the Durbar in India, at the religious cere- 
monies of the Orient, at the battlefields of Europe, and the struggles 
of polar expeditions. We have not had to read long accounts of them, 
nor have we had to gaze at posed illustrations to get a mental con- 
cept of those incidents. We have sat and watched them going on. 
No, as an educational factor, it must be admitted that it is one of the 
most potent thus far evolved by our modern civilization. 

Next to its value as an educator I place its service as a diver- 
sion for the multitude, for in my opinion diversion, relaxation, or 
play — call it what you will — is as necessary to the human being as 
work and thought. No need to dilate upon its efficacy as a popular 
means of diversion. One glance along any street in any city is too 
potent, though silent, an argument to require substantiation. It is 
probably the most universally patronized form of amusement in this 
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country to-day, largely because of the insignificance of the fee charged 
for admission to many of the houses. It has become the multitude's 
chief source of amusement. 

So much for its virtues. Its chief fault, if one may judge from 
the continued arguments of the clergy, lies in the fact that many of 
the film companies, for purely commercial reasons (or so it would 
seem to one not of their organizations) have elected to produce chiefly 
those stories which deal with the baser side of human existence. That 
this is unfortunate and that it does a certain amount of harm, is not 
to be denied. However, it is doubtful whether it is as detrimental 
to public morals as many would have us believe. Just as it is open 
to debate whether the press is the moulder of public opinion, or 
whether public opinion is responsible for the policies of the press, 
so is it doubtful whether questionable films are hurting public morals, 
or whether it is the already harmed morals of a certain element of the 
public which these film companies are commercializing by catering 
to their tastes. There was a time when the world thought that it 
was the waving of the trees that made the wind. Perhaps that is 
applicable alike to the power of the press and to the influence of the 
motion picture. 

To give the public what it wants has long been the slogan of the 
vast majority of industries. For the most part it is the key to financial 
success. Since this is true, it is only natural that many picture pro- 
ducing companies should elect to cater to that class of theatregoers 
who always stand willing to smack their lips over sensualism in 
brocades and who mistakenly place vicious suggestion upon a pedes- 
tal, clothe it in innuendo and label it cleverness. Few of us but know 
there are many people whose modes of existence conform to no moral 
standard, but to most of us it would seem advisable to dwell as little 
as possible upon it; to ignore it to whatever extent is possible and cer- 
tainly not to present those modes of living in anything remotely 
resembling an alluring form. Despite these prejudices, however, I 
am opposed to censorship of films by any authorized body, for while 
the class of films to which I refer certainly do no good, neither do 
they do any irretrievable harm. The average theater audience is a 
body capable of doing its own discriminating. No one is bludgeoned 
and dragged into theatres showing these pictures against his will 
and the ones who wittingly attend their presentation are not of a 
class likely to be especially affected by them. 

In justice to the motion picture, it might be well to add that all 
that has been said above relative to the risque film is equally applic- 
able to many contemporary publications to be found on any news- 
stand. The popularity of this class of magazine is amazing and the 
strangest part of it is that the majority of them have not even the 
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saying grace of cleverness — a point in their favor for which much 
might be forgiven. In view of this and the recent wave of legitimate 
drama of the same stamp which swept over this country, together 
with the present-day type of semi-French comedy drama which is so 
fast growing in public favor one might wonder whether it is wise 
to speak of the influence of any one institution upon public morals, or 
whether they should all be taken in the aggregate and looked at — not 
as the individual arts — but more broadly as art collective. Personally, 
I should say that the general average of morality of the finished 
product for the screen is quite as high as is that of literature, the 
drama and art (if we include the art of continental Europe) . 
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